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A Review of the Year's Work 

Given at the Fifth Annual Convention Held in Chicago, May 21, 22 and 23, 1914 
BY LEILA MECHLIN, SECRETARY 



IN many respects the past year is, as 
it should be, the most eventful so far 
in the history of the American Federation 
of Arts. If we are to fulfil our purpose 
we shall naturally increase our connec- 
tions from year to year and widen the 
scope of our activities. When the Fed- 
eration was formed there was in the 
minds of the organizers a broad general 
purpose, but how this was to be fulfilled 
and precisely what direction it would 
take none at that time could clearly fore- 
see. There was no definite program of 
procedure; instead the course of devel- 
opment was left to be determined as 
knowledge of requirements increased. 
For this reason the progress though 
gradual has been continuous, develop- 
ment naturally responding to need. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
now 200 chapters — affiliated organiza- 
tions — 19 of which were added during 
the past year. These chapters are the 
Federation, and this should not be forgot- 
ten. The office at Washington is, as it 
were, the centraf exchange for these or- 
ganizations. Through it the various cen- 
ters of activity are put in touch with each 
other, and are enabled collectively to 
give unified expression. 

The value of the latter service was 
demonstrated during the past year when 
the question of the removal of the tariff 
on art was pending before Congress. At 
that time the American Federation of 
Arts was able not only to join with the 
Free Art League and the Association of 
American Painters and Sculptors, unify- 
ing their efforts, but through communica- 
tion with its chapters secured the influ- 
ence of organizations and individuals in 
all parts of the country and thus brought 
to bear upon Congress the full weight of 
public opinion which was — and invari- 
ably is — effectual. Free art was secured. 

The main office at Washington keeps 



itself as fully informed as possible con- 
cerning activities in the entire field of 
art, so that it may serve as a clearing 
house for its chapters. This is a service 
which is peculiarly appropriate for a 
national organization to render, and one 
which has proved of very considerable 
value. More and more resort is made to 
the American Federation of Arts for 
practical information. More and more 
the main office at Washington is being 
enabled to "connect up" and thus bring 
into inter-relation the various art inter- 
ests in America. This service can only 
be perfected and enlarged through the 
cooperation of our chapters. 

It has been noted as a weakness in our 
organization that the chapters in some 
instances have not been brought into 
close relation with the main organization, 
and have not felt part and parcel, as 
it were, of the Federation. This repeats 
in a measure the history of all Federa- 
tions — the conflict between local and 
general interests. 

I feel very strongly that advance has 
been made in the last year in drawing 
into closer relationship our several chap- 
ters. This has been accomplished partly 
through the medium of correspondence 
and our magazine; partly also by the 
uniting of forces in the successful cam- 
paign for free art. I believe that the 
most effectual means to accomplish this 
much-desired end will be for the Federa- 
tion as a whole to undertake from time 
to time some large work in which all in- 
terests can be united — such, for example, 
as the upbuilding of our National Gal- 
lery of Art, or, when the time is ripe, 
the' establishment of a Ministry of Fine 
Arts. 

So much for the organization as a 
whole. Let us now turn to its educa- 
tional work. This has been chiefly along 
three lines — the sending out of exhibi- 
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tions, the circulation of illustrated lec- 
tures, and the publication of our maga- 
zine, Art and Progress; in each 
instance, however, it has been with the 
purpose of stimulating interest and de- 
veloping intelligent appreciation of art. 

During the past year the American 
Federation of Arts has sent out on cir- 
cuits no less than 23 exhibitions which 
have gone to 114 places and been viewed 
by no less than 300,000 persons. These 
exhibitions have, without exception, been 
upheld to a high standard. In many in- 
stances they have not only been selected 
by the Federation's Exhibition Commit- 
tee, composed of artists of distinction, 
but have represented the choicest works 
shown in the larger current exhibitions — 
works which had already passed an ex- 
pert jury. Among the exhibitions from 
which collections were assembled were 
the Annual Exhibition held in the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, the Chicago 
Art Institute's Annual Exhibition, the 
National Academy of Design's Winter 
Exhibition and the Annual Exhibitions 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
Water Color Clubs. Some of these col- 
lections were valued at over $50,000, 
others were of more modest character, 
the purpose of the Federation being to 
send out exhibitions suitable to the needs 
of the various communities. For this 
reason exhibitions have been sent out 
not only of paintings — oil and water 
color — but of plaques and medals, of 
architectural drawings and designs, of 
examples of works in the applied arts, 
photographs of sculpture and of Ameri- 
can paintings, etchings, lithographs and 
fine prints. The actual cost of these ex- 
hibitions has been borne by the places 
to which they were sent, the only charge 
against the books of the Federation being 
clerical service in the main office in con- 
nection therewith. Some of the exhibi- 
tions cost the places to which they were 
sent, as much as $300, others were ob- 
tained for as little as $10 or $15. 

Organizations not chapters, securing 
the exhibitions from the Federation, have 
paid a moderate fee for expert and cler- 
ical services. In most instances, I might 
state, however, that organizations desir- 



ing exhibitions have become chapters in 
preference to paying the fee. 

The Federation's exhibitions have 
gone to Art Museums, Art Associations, 
Schools, Libraries, Commercial Clubs and 
the like; in large cities, small towns and 
educational centers. From almost every 
place excellent reports have been re- 
ceived. There have been good press no- 
tices and evidences of admirable manage- 
ment. Evidently the exhibitions have 
fulfilled their purpose of arousing inter- 
est and increasing intelligent appre- 
ciation. 

During the past year the sales have 
amounted to $4,900.83. This is a very 
important item — not only because it rep- 
resents the upbuilding of public and 
private collections, but because it is that 
tangible token of appreciation which is 
essential to continued success. It is not 
right or reasonable to ask the artists of 
America to contribute their pictures to 
exhibitions which are set forth for the 
benefit of the public, if they are to re- 
ceive no return. It is not just to attempt 
to educate the public at the artist's ex- 
pense. The great difficulty and embar- 
rassment in this problem lies in the fact 
that the public is not greatly interested 
in art — as art — and that purchases are 
not generally made through independent 
conviction either of worth or charm. 
When an exhibition is requested the de- 
mand almost invariably is made for the 
works of distinguished artists: "We 
should like to have paintings by Sar- 
gent, Cecilia Beaux, Tarbell, Redfield 
and Hassam," the letter reads. "We 
can not get up an interest or attendance 
unless we have some big names." But, 
on the other hand, at the conclusion of 
the exhibitions statements like this are 
received: "No, we did not make any sales 
because the canvases were all so high 
priced." Obviously it is impossible to 
secure moderate priced canvases by 
painters of the first distinction, and here- 
in lies the crux of the matter. The sit- 
uation is a natural one, but it needs 
rectifying. We shall do what we can, 
but there must be wide cooperation. 

This year for the first time we have 
sent a collection to the Pacific Coast; it 
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comprised sixteen paintings, and was 
shown in San Francisco, Sacramento 
(Kingsly Art Club), Los Angeles (Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art), 
Stanford University, Portland (Art As- 
sociation), Eugene, Oregon (Book and 
Art Store), Seattle (Fine Arts Society), 
Pullman, Washington (Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club), and Spokane (Art Associa- 
tion). One result has been the formation 
of an Art Society in Spokane. Another 
result is the closer binding in of the in- 
terests of the Far West with those of the 
East. 

It was to Texas that we sent our first 
exhibition. We are still sending to this 
great State. It is in Texas that we find 
the liveliest interest in art and that we. 
have made the most sales. 

Supplementing our exhibitions are our 
circulating lectures. We have seven now 
and they are in constant demand. The 
subjects are: American Painting, Ameri- 
can Sculpture, Civic Art, Whistler's 
Etchings, Tapestry, American Mural 
Painting, and Furniture. Each lecture 
is typewritten and illustrated by about 
fifty stereopticon slides. Any one with 
a clear voice and a good stereopticon can 
make effective use of them. These have 
traveled all over the country and been 
given in schools, club rooms, libraries, 
even churches, universities, and moving- 
picture show rooms — invariably for the 
education of the people. One — the lec- 
ture on Civic Art showing examples of 
the best that has been done in the way of 
city building in the United States — is 
now in Honolulu, having traveled all the 
way to Hawaii by parcel post. 

This is a branch of our activity which 
should be increased — we need more lec- 
tures and more slides. A gift of $100 
would obtain a series of six lectures, 
which at the present time is greatly 
desired. 

The third factor in our educational 
work is our magazine, Art and Progress, 
During the past year its subscription 
list was increased and it has, we feel as- 
sured, gained a stronger footing in the 
esteem of those whose opinion is to be 
most valued. Our object in publishing 
Art and Progress is to issue a magazine 



of art which will be equally valuable to 
layman and artist, to keep the public gen- 
erally informed and to relate art to life. 

Art and Progress is the official organ 
of the American Federation of Arts, and 
so of each chapter. Just as our exhibi- 
tions are upheld to a high standard and 
sent out for the education of the people, 
so Art and Progress is made of gen- 
eral as well as special interest and like- 
wise upheld to a high standard as an art 
publication. But it is quite possible to 
educate by amusing, and, unless we can 
succeed in making our magazine popular 
as well as fine, we shall fail in our larger 
purpose. 

To test the value of our publication 
we wrote last winter to a number of per- 
sons asking their opinion of Art and 
Progress. Some of those opinions we 
have printed — with the writers' permis- 
sion — on a little folder one of which I 
now hold in my hand. They are by 
Ralph Adams Cram, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects; Robert 
Underwood Johnson, formerly Editor of 
The Century Magazine ; Lorado Taft, 
author of "History of American Sculp- 
ture"; Royal Cortissoz, Art Critic of the 
New York Tribune; John Cotton Dana, 
Librarian, Newark Public Library; 
Mitchell Carroll, General Secretary of 
the Archeological Institute of America; 
James P. Haney, Director of Art in 
High Schools, city of New York, and 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, President of 
the Mural Painters. I will quote only 
one. It is by Ralph Adams Cram, who 
says : 

"I am persuaded that Art and Prog- 
ress is not only in itself a magazine of 
great value, but as well one of the most 
important agencies in America for build- 
ing up that appreciation of art and that 
consciousness of its function and its power 
that must always be the foundation for 
the work an architect or any other artist 
may do. Unless the arts are all firmly 
founded on a social and national instinct, 
unless they are the voicing of popular 
impulse, they can only be accessories to 
life instead of intimate and indispensable 
elements therein. It is precisely through 
the work of such an agency as Art and 
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Progress that the artist, whatever his 
chosen field, must expect the dynamic in- 
fluence that will vitalize his art." 

During the year three special numbers 
of Art and Progress have been issued. 
They are as follows: Museums Number, 
August; Industrial and Decorative Art 
Number, October, and Garden Number, 
May. These have each served a special 
purpose. Early in the past winter a 
letter was sent out to all our chapters 
calling attention to the fact that Art 
and Progress was their official publica- 
tion, and asking for cooperation, first, 
in securing local news items, and, second, 
in obtaining additional subscribers. This 
seemed a perfectly legitimate request 
inasmuch as the one was directly in the 
service of the chapter and the other with 
the object of increasing the interest in 
art. I must confess that the response 
was less general than might have been 
anticipated. 

One of our chapters — The Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts — which has a 
membership of about 650, subscribes for 
Art and Progress for all of its members 
under the conviction that by increasing 
their knowledge and interest in art gen- 
erally, cooperation in local activity is 
quickened and increased. This practice 
has been followed now for three years, 
having proved effective. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
another publication, The American Art 
Annual. This indispensable directory of 
art, edited by Miss Florence N. Levy, 
was taken over by the Federation a year 
ago. Volume X was published by the 
Federation. Volume XI was to have 
been issued this spring, but its publica- 
tion was delayed by the serious tempo- 
rary illness of the editor, and has now 
been postponed to next October, at which 
time it will be brought up to date. 

During the past year the American 
Federation of Arts has been represented 
at the annual meetings of the College 
Art Association, the Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers' Association, 
and the Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association. At the first by our 
former president and present first vice- 
president, Mr. Hutchinson, at the second 



by your secretary, and at the third by 
Mr. Walter Scott Perry. Next week in 
Washington when the American Library 
Association meets, over one thousand 
strong, we shall have the honor of being 
represented by our president, who is to 
make an address on the "Educational 
Work of the American Federation of 
Arts." Thus we come in touch with 
these great working forces and are able 
to unite with them in more effectual ef- 
forts toward the advancement of art. 

The keynote of the work of the Fed- 
eration has since the first been coopera- 
tion — and to this we attribute whatever 
measure of success we have obtained. 
We can not and we do not stand alone. 
We are working with you, not for you. 
In proportion to the strength and loy- 
alty of our membership will be our ac- 
complishment. 

The need, of the Federation is active 
and wide cooperation. To be effectual 
as a working force and to be perma- 
nently established it must have not only 
a strong chapter membership — which it 
now has — but also a large and wide- 
spread individual membership. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society has an indi- 
vidual membership of over 300,000; the 
Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution has an individual mem- 
bership of over 100,000 — yet neither of 
these are organizations of very long 
standing, and neither has an object which 
in popular interest compares with that of 
the American Federation of Arts. The 
people today are more interested in pic- 
tures than ever before. And the value 
of art as an asset in development is bet- 
ter realized than at any time in the past. 
Witness the popularity of the moving- 
picture shows and of the illustrated 
magazines, on the one hand, and the 
establishment of art commissions, the 
upbuilding of art museums and the de- 
mand for exhibitions, on the other. 
If we can have the cooperation of our 
chapters and the assistance of those who 
are interested, we can convert these 
tendencies into a great opportunity and 
use it for the betterment not only of the 
individual and the several communities, 
but the nation as well. 



